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Continued from p. 88. 

. Gersa: 
With a plate. 
Iw no part of the businefs of life do “fen act with 
lefs propriety than in regard to travelling. They not 


.only set out on that important businefs at a period 


too early in life to permit them to make observations 
of importance; but they travel through countries 
with too much rapidity to enable them to form a 
proper judgement of the people. They hasten from 
town to town with all pofsible expedition; while 
there, they pretend te study the manners of the 
people, and the effects of governments upon them, 
while they converse only with princes and great 
men. They do not reflect that mankind in the high- 
er ranks of life are affected by the laws, on many 


occasions, very differently from the people: nor do 


ithey advert that persons of high rank afsume an uni- 
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formity of character every where, that admits of 
only slight thades of variation; whereas the character 
of the lower clafses of people is diversified to an as- 
tonifhing degree in different countries. Among 
courtiers every where a deep veil of difsimulation 
covers their real character. What is called politenefs 
gives to these persons a kind of polifh which is little 
diversified. Innkeepers, too, are nearly the same. 
Their businefs is to make the most of the people who 
come to their house ; and their character is so strong- 
ly influenced by their profefsion, that they form a 
set of people entirely different, in most cases, from 
those of the country around them. If you really with 
to know the charaster of the different people, and 
the effect of the government upon them, you must 
go into the country ; mix among the lower ranks of 
men; enter into their houses, and converse famili- 


arly with them; for it is there, and there alone, that 
real information can be obtained respecting the ope- 
ration of laws upon the happinefs and prosperity of 
men, and the local habits that are influenced by the 
Jaws. 


I myself travelled once through Switzerland, as 
other travellers do, in a post chaise; and was con- 
versant only in cities, in courts, and in inns. I tra- 
velled along the great roads that lead through the 
Alps. I wondered at the height of the mountains, 
and the steepnefs of the precipices; I saw the 
‘waters tumble with impetuosity from rock to 
rock, and was conducted to view the cascades 
that every traveller is invited to visit ; but I 
Knew nearly as much of the situation of the people, 
and the real state of the country, as if I, had never 
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crofsed the’ Straits of Dover. I now pursue a diffe- 
rent plan. As I travel without any retinue or pa- 
rade, I can be easily accommodated any where. My 
presence excites no unusual sensations to the people 
with whom I converse. They see me a man like 
themselves, who may have occasion for their afsis- 
tance, but can excite neither admiration, nor hopes, 
nor fears to them. They are at freedom to act as is 
natural to them. They are surly or kind as nature 
prompts. I see them, in fhort, asthey are, without dis- 
guise. From their conversation and mode of living, 
I learn, without danger of being mistaken, the effect 
of the government under which they live upon their 
mode of thinking, their actions, and their happinefs. 
The diversity in these respects I have found very great 
in the course of my travels ; but the reflections these 
observations suggest, are always highly interesting toa 
speculative mind; sothat perhaps of all the occupations 
in which a man ean be engaged, this kind of life af- 
fords the most inexhaustible fund of amusement. . 
only regret the solitude it necefsarily occasions. I 
can have no friend with whom I'canconverse. I am 
therefore reduced to the necefsity of venting my 
thoughts in writing, and thus it is that my memo- 
randums become so bulky. 

I am now in the heart of a republic that ‘has pre- 
served its independence inviolate for upwards of 
three hundred years ; and which in that time has 
been pafsed by many thousands of travellers who 
have never heard of its name. It is in some respects 
the most remarkable state in Europe. The total 
number of its inhabitants does not exceed eight hun- 
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dred ; and. the whole. extent of its territory would not 
form a moderate sized Englith garden, if the hills 
that surround it are not included, which are so 
steep as may be accounted the walls of the garden. 
The flat area which alone admits of cultivation, does 
not exceed half a furlong in- breadth, and’ is not 
‘much more than three times that extent in length, at 
its longest side. It is formed by a small triangular 
recefs in the mountains on the north part of the lake 
of Lucerne ; or, as it is more commonly here deno- 
minated, the lake of the four country cantons. There 
is no accefs to this microscopic state but by water; 
and the lake at this place, hemmed in by stupendu- 
ous mountains on every side, which rise in many 
places nearly perpendicular, is almost of unfathome 
able depth, and liable to be agitated te an astonifhing 
degree while hardly any wind. is felt above, by what 
they call here ground tempests ; so that the accefs to 
it is, even by water, extremely hazardous to those 
who are not well acquainted with it. To this diffi- 
culty of accefs, and to the small value of its terri- 
tory, do this innocent people owe their independence 
and tranquillity. It is entirely surrounded en the 
land side bythe territories of Schweitz, and lies nearly 
opposite to Stantz the capital of the canton of Un- 
dervald *, 


® The republic of Lucca in Italy, which has been so minutely described 
by Mr Addison, has been generally accounted the smallest independent 
statein Europe; but when compared with that of Gersaw, it appears as an 
@ephant to a mouse. The republic of Lucca contains about an hundred 
aad twenty thqusand inhabitants ; the single city of Lucca alone, contains 
above forty thousaad.- I.s terriory is about thirteen Italian miles in cit- 


~ 
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This little nook forms one of the most romantic 
spots that can be conceived. The whole of the 
inhabitants live in the village, and though there 
are no superb palaces that would attract the notice 
of the connoifseur, the houses are neat and plain; 
and are the abodes of health, and innocence, and 
peace. Each house has its adjoining garden, which 
is cultivated toa very high degree. These gardens 
are well stored with esculent. plants, and with apple 
and pear trees of great age, which bend under the 
load of fruit. The pear trees, especially, rise to a vast 
height, and form a super grove of singular luxuri- 
ance and beauty. The south side of every wall is 
covered with vines, and the north with currants ; so 
that there is not a waste inch of ground in the whole. 
territory, unlefs it be on the banks of the little rill 
of water which here falls into the lake. It takes its. 
rise from a spring in the mountains at a small dise 
tance from the village, and is never dry; though at 
present, (July 4th,) it is but a step acrofs it. But 
during a thunder fhower in summer, or while the 
snow is melting in the spring, the waters rufh’ down 
with such impetuosity as to have formed a wide bed,. 
which is covered with stones slightly rounded by 


cumference. Its soil is fertile and highly improved. One hundred and 
fifty villages belong to iz» Its ordinary ‘revenue exceeds 400,000 seudi; 
and it can bring into the field an army of twenty thousand men. This 
single diminutive Italian republic, then, small as it has been accounted, 
is equal in population to an hundred and fifty such states'as Gersaw; and 
in extent of territory exceeds itin the proportion of more than five hundred to 
one. Justly then has our author characterised it by the epithet microscopic 
state 5 yet this state small as it is, glories, and justly, that it had a fhare 
in gstablifhing the freedom of the Swifs Can‘ons, Edit. 
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their rolling over each other. After every such in- 
Bndation the whole of the people turn out to clear 
away the large stones, so as to leave the beach 
smooth for bleaching their linens, and drying the 
fith they catch from the lake in great abundance; 
so that this stony beach may pethaps he ac. 
counted the most valuable part of their territory, 
The stream brings down from the mountains eve. 
ry year a quantity of stones sufficient for all the 
purposes they want; and providentially brings 
them to their hand, so as to admit of being carried 
off in hand bartows ; for there is not in the whole re« 
public either horse or afs, or any other beast of burden, 
The live stock belonging to the republic consists 
of a few cows and hogs, some fheep, and a conside- 
rable number of goats, of whose milk they make 
excellent cheeses, which forms a principal part of 
the sustenance of the people. These animals find an 
abundant pasture in summer upon the mountains, 
though there is a difficulty in procuring provender 
ia winter. There are many small huts erected on the 
flattest parts of the mountains, which are inhabited 
only in summer, for the purpose of milking the 
goats and making the cheeses. The accefs to these 
huts is so difficult that the people have-little com- 
munication with those in the vale during summer. 
During this season the he-goats are driven to the 
higher parts of the mountain, and allowed to range at 
large, the dams and kids only being kept near the 
huts. In the beginning of winter they have become 
excefsively fat; and at that time they are all collected 
together ; and as many as are not intended to be keyt, 
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are slaughtered and salted for winter provision. Thé 
only meat they taste during the early part of sum- 
mer is ki@’s flelh; which at the proper season is 
plentiful‘and very good. 

The chief employment of the men during the 
gteatest’part of the year, is tending the flocks, arid 
fihhing on the lake, in which they are tolerably suc- 
cefsful. There are several kinds of fith caught here, 
but those which most abound, are called Jottes, and are 
jarger than a haddock ; these they salt and dry in the 
sun, on the stones upon the banks of the rivulet, and 
are in general very well cured, and sweet toeat. Be- 
sides what serves themselves, they send annually 
to Lucerne several boat loads of these, with some 
cheeses, which they dispose of, and bring back a va- 
riety of goods, but chiefly corn and flour, in rey 
turn; of which last article they are obliged to be 
very sparing. But as they have at all times abun- 
dance of cheese, of flefh, frefh or salted 'fith, fruits, 
roots, and garden produce, they can make a very 
plentiful meal of these with a small proportion of 

bread. 

The church is a neat structure, with 2 high spire, 
that has a very fine effect from the lake, a tketch 
ef which I have takent. The people are devout, and 
punctual in their attendance on divine worfhip. The 
only other structures of nete in this small state, are 
the town hall, which is much inferior in size and 
elegance to the church, and the parson’s house; all 
the other houses are merely cottages. 

The government of this state is a pure democracy. 
The supreme legislative power belongs to the Na- 


See the plate. 
t > 
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tional Afsembly, which meets every yearin the church, 
in. the month of May, to deliberate on public affairs, 
to revise the laws, and to form new ‘erdinances, 
Every male above sixteen years of age, is.a member 
of: this afsembly. One day usually concludes their 
sefsion. The executive power is entrusted toa chief 
magistrate, who is called /andman, who continues 
in office two years. There are several other.officers; 
a council, whose functions are well defined, and a 
ctiminal tribunal, which fortunately has.seldom oc. 
casion to_act. 

This state formed one of, the earliest constituent 
members of the Helvetic league. Gersaw conclu. 
ed an alliance with the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, 
and Undervald in the year 1315 ; and this alliance was 
confirmed in 1359. At this last epoch it had the 
«anton of Lucerne for a fourth ally; and in 1432 
the number of men that Gersaw fhould furnith to 
the allies in time of war, was fixed at one hun- 
dred. 

Nothing can exceed the innocence and gentlenefs 
-of this harmlefs people when unprovoked, unlefs it 
.be their firmnefs and intrepidity when dangers threa- 
ten. Accustomed to brave dangers on the deep, and 
along the rocks in the mountains, they are a hardy 
-and determined race ; nor ever lose their presence of 
mind on any emergency. Strangers seldom land ° 
here ; and when it does happen, as there is neither 
‘inn nor place of entertainment of any sort in the 
whole republic, the inhabitants no sooner see-a 
Atranger land, than the first that meets him .accosts 
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him with the most cordial civility, and insists on 
his becoming his guest while he stays there, where 
he is treated with the kindest hospitality. I have 
the honour to be the guest at present of William 
Schutz, who has been landman no lefs than three 
times ; and if strong good sense, and a natural cour- 
tesy of manner, originating from beneficence of 
mind, ought to recommend a man to that distingui- 
fhed honour, he is well deserving of it. I have 
speat many happy days under the hospitable roofs 
of other Swifs, but none with greater pleasure than 
here. He served in the army in his younger years ; 
and thotgh he never was beyond the limits of the 
Swifs cantons, he has visited many places in them, 
and has made just observations on what he has seen. 
He lives happy in the bosom of a family who love 
him; and in the heart of a community which re- 
spects his virtues, and is proud to avail itself of his 
talents. To his conversation I am indebted for the 
greatest part of the information I have obtained con- 
cerning this unknown state. 

To the lovers of liberty this is clafsic ground. I am 
now in the very centre of that region in which the 
liberties of the Helvetic states was formed. The 
town of Schweitz is directly behind the mountain to 
the north ; Uri is on the left, and Underwald in front. 
It was three individuals of these several cantons 
who first formed the plan of opposing the ferocious 
Gesler. At a small distance from henee, behind: 
that high hill which incroaches on the to the: 
west, stands the village of Kufsnacht, w the fa— 
mous William Tell was to have been confined for 
VOL. fii. x 
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life in a tower that is now levelled to the ground: 
To-morrow I set sail for Brunnen, and Fluelien, and: 
Altorff ; and my host, who repeats with enthusiastic 
ardour the transactions which laid the foundation of 
the Helvetic league, insists upon accompanying me 
thither. He will fhow me, he says, the very rock. 
where the intrepid Tell jumped from the boat, and: 
made his escape; and visit with me the chapel, sa-- 
cred to freedom, erected on the spot. He will point 
out the meadow where first the patriotic heroes swore 
fealty to each other, and determined either to obtain li. 
berty for their country, or death. He will not leave 
me, he says, till he fhall have planted my staff in the 
very place where the insulting pole stood at Altorff, 
that supported the cap which all were obliged to 
worfhip. An ardent enthusiasm of mind is infecti« 
ous. I fhall accompany this high minded boor with 
the most extatic ardour ;—I fhall pay my devoirs 
to the manes of the daring Tell ;—and I thal! con- 
template his features with delight. 


ON THE USE AND EFFECTS OF ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE FOoD. 


Continued from p. 121. 


OprosiTE causes produce, in the torrid zone, direct- 
ly opposite effects. First, the majority of the coun 
tries that lie between the tropics are inimical to 
the pastoral life, and the keeping and multiplicati- 
on of suéh herds of tame animals as in our climes 
produce the riciest and most wholesome animal nu- 
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‘triment. Nature has decreed that the torrid zone 


fhould be the abode of the strongest beasts of prey. 
Lions, tigers, leopards, and others of like nature, 
in Africa, as far as it extends within the torrid zone, 
in southern Asia, and in all the great East Indian 
islands, are so numerous and bold, that the habitati- 
ons of men are never safe from their ravages ; much 
lefs is it therefore pofsible to keep herds of oxen, cows, 
and fheep. But if they could protect great herds of 
such tame animals against the depredations of their 
enemies, yet would they have, in most of the re- 
gions of the torrid zone, other insurmountable ob, 
stacles to encounter, arising from the climate itself, 
Almost all the countries of the torrid zone experi- 
ence annually, once or twice, periodical interchanges 
of dry and humid seasons. In the wet season, hea~ 
vy fhowers of rain perpetually succeed each other, 
with very fhort intervals, for several months toge- 


‘ther: all the streams overflow their banks, and 


deluge the lower grounds with -water four or 
five feet in depth, and therefore exactly those 
flats where cattle and fheep principally find their 
nourifhment. In the dry season, the plamts and 
gtafses, which had fhot forth with inconceivable 
rapidity on the retreat of the waters, are presently 
burnt up by the perpendicular rays of a sun scarce- 
ly ever clouded ; and therefore in the season that is 
free from rain, there is generally a want of fodder 
for the larger kinds of domestic animals. But if 
here and there, as in the peninsula of India, cattle 
may be bred, yet their increase is so slow as to be 
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scarcely sufficient for the purposes of agriculture; 
for which reason, several of the Mohammedan em. 
perors of Hindostan have occasionally been obliged 
to forbid the slaughter of oxen and cows for a time *. 
By reason of the bad and scanty fodder, the beef, 
and even mutton throughout Hindostan, is not only 
extremely hard and heating+, but on the coast of 
Malabar is intolerably disgusting; and the eating of 
it is attended with so much danger, that Europeans 
have been known to get the most malignant ulcers 
from that practice {. In the whole of the torrid zone 
there are but a few districts, which by rare properties 
of soil and climate, abound in nutritious and wholesome 
herbs and grafses, and accordingly where numerous 
herds of tame European animals are able to find 
food ; and the animals of these pastures yield a meat 
no lefs salutary, than well tasted. Among these 
districts we may particularly reckon Java||, and 
Madagascar J, as also Abyfsinia §; and most of the 
low parts of America, from twenty-five degrees 
north latitude, to thirry degrees south latitude**, 
Poivre affirms that he never in all his life saw lar- 
ger and finer cattle than in Java; and both he and 
Gentil afsure us, that in Madagascar oxen and 
fheep are of an extraordinary delicacy, and thet 
their fleth is almost too nutritious. The oxen have 


* See Meiner’s histary of religion, article, sacred animals, 
+ Bern, tom. ii, p. 25. } Toreen, p. 475. ||. Poivre, p. 61, 
@ Idem, p..15. & seg. Gentil, tom. ii, p. 402. § Lobe, p. 181, 
** Gily,' tom, iv. pafiim, partic. 119; Smith’s tour in the United 
States.ef. America, vol. is p. 482, , 
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large lumps of fat upon their backs ; and the theep 
drag after them a fat tail, weighing from six to 
eight pounds. This prime quality of their fleth is 
ascribed to a kind ef gramen peculiar to that is- 
land, which to our quarter of the globe would per- 
haps be a present of more importance than all the 
rest of the products of Madagascar together. In 
the province of Caracas, and several other regions of 
South America, the meadow lands are verdant all 
the year. Some private persons, therefore, pofsefs 
from 20,000 to 30,000 head of cattle; and the beef 
is so immoderately fat, that the fat parts must be 
separated from the lean, in order that it may be eat- 
en without disgust. In the neighbourhood of Por- 
to Bello, the meadows are, to all appearance, as excel- 
dent as -in Caracas; but the unfriendly climate in 
which this city stands, operates so disadvantageous- 
ly on oxen, that their flefh is scarcely eatable on ac- 
count of its leannefs +. 

If therefore nature has denied to most of the coun- 
tries of the torrid zone those kinds of tame animals 
without which we in Europe.could not subsist, {he has 
refused them nothing but what would be either use- 
lefs or pernicious to them: for the frequent use of 
such flefh meats as.we are accustomed to, would, ‘in 
the torrid zone, infallibly produce a host of putrid 
diseases that would baffle the whole art of medicine. 
But for what this kind and tender parent seems to 
have deprived the inhabitants of the torrid zone on 
ene side, fhe has a thousand fold recompensed them 

















} Ulloa’s voyage, vol. i. p. 87. 
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en. another ip the choicest gifts. She has presented 
them not only with the invaluable kinds of{palm, and 
the still more prolific bread fruit trees, and sage 
trees; has not only bestowed upon them a multi. 
tude of succulent ruots, as potatoes, manioc, ig. 
names, and many others, but has granted them like, 
wise millet, maize, and especially rice ; pure vege- 
tables, which yield fruit a hundred, two hundred fold 
and more, and of which the rice affords at least two 
harvests in the year. By these her gifts, as by the 
great variety of refrefhing fruits which nature has 
bestowed on the torrid zone in preference to all others, 
fhe plainly pointed out to man what kinds.of food 
fhe had allotted to his use; and man, in this instance, 
has obeyed the parental suggestions fhe.gave him fer 
his good. The original inhabitants of the torrid.zone, 
indeed, from their insatiable voraciousnefs, sometimes 
devour the raw or putrid flefh, even of ravenous beasts, 
or of elephants, afses, and horses, or likewise putrid 
‘fith ; but their chief nourifhment is always rice, or 
-other vegetables; and with these they join only so 
much animal food as is necefsary to abate the toe 
great acidity arising from the constant use ef veges 
table diet. The generality of the pagan Hindoos take 
no fiefh meats at all; and these haters of fiefh are 
neverthelefs no lefs healthy, or perhaps healthier, 
than the other inbabitants of Hindostan, who com- 
monly eat animal food *. The same may be advar- 
ced of the Japanese, who (fifth excepted) abstain 
from animal food}. If the Hindoos are lefs.long 


*® Rogers, vol. i. p. 18; Niebuhr, tom. ii. p- 30. 
vf Description of the nations of Rufsia, vo). i. p. 10, 42- 
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lived than the Europeans, as Chardin pretends to have 
remarked {, the reason of it certainly is not in their 

vegetable diet ; for even he confefses that they are 

liable to fewer distempers than the Europeans : nor 

probably in an excefsive indulgence in sensual plea- 

sures; for this propensity to voluptuousnefs, which 

seems excefsive to Europeans; is an impulse of their. 
nature; but rather in the more quickly ripening, 

and more quickly exhausting climate of Hindostan. 

Moreover, the Hindoos themselves, by: the permif- 

sion they grant to their nobles, or warriors, to eat’ 
fieth, seem tacitly to allow that'a moderate use of: 
animal’ food, even in their climate, affords, if not 

more health, at least more strength ;. and what Mac~ 
kintofh supposes, is by no means impofsible, that:the 

degs of the Europeans are stronger than those of 
the Hindoos, because the former are fed-with flefh,. 
and the latter not f. 

The farther we proceed:from-the confines of the: 
torrid zone towards the poles, the greater diminu- 
tion we perceive in the inexhaustible fertility of the: 
soil, and the productivenefs of the fruits of the earth ; 
and on- the other hand, the variety and the use of 
animal victuals. All the countries that lie in Asia 
and Africa, partly too in America, (though this 
quarter of the globe, in this likewise, differs from the 
ancient world, ) between the 23d and 35th to the goth 
degree of north latitude, compose the warmer half 
of the temperate zone ; and their inhabitants, in re- 
gard to their diet, more or lefs resemble us, or the 


+ Description of the naticns of Rufs'a, vol. iii: p. 32. 
} Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, vol. ‘i, p. 67. 
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nations between the tropics, according as the places 
they inhabit are cooler or more hot. The Mores: 
of Hindostan have three principal difhes*, the main 
ingredients whereof are always rice, or other vege- 
tables, and are’ only garniihed, as it were, with little 
portions of flefh or fith, or of roasted lamb. Mut- 
ton and beef are only eaten by the poorer sort. We 
are likewise told. by Chardin}, that the Mores of 
Hindostan, on account of the excefsive heats, eat 
much lefs flefh than. in other places ; and that they 
endeavour to correct the crudities arising from the 
constant use of fruits, roots, and legumes, by but- 
ter, which, like the heathenifh Hindoos, they mix in 
great quantities with all their victuals. 

In Persiat they do not eat the tenth part of so 
rauch fleih as is consumed in France. The Per- 
sians eat no flefh but in the evening, and: that only 
of the tenderest animals, of fheep, lambs, chickens,. 
and capons. Fifh and game but seldom make their 
appearances on the Persian tables |}; and veal and: 
beef are only eatem in the colder regions by the: 
poorer clafs of people ff; and the cattle in Persia are 
always lean, and the fieth is tough and indigestible §.. 
"Fhe dinner, or rather the breakfast of the Persians,. 
eonsists in flefh or preserved fruits, and. of milk 
preparations. They have melons the whole year 
through ; grapes eight months ; and preserved fruits 
and milk mefses never fail them. Their supper 


* Grose, vol. i. p. 150. + Idem, vol. iii. p. 78. }. Chardin, 
tom. ii. p. 117- |] idem, vol. iii. p. 75.  @ Wem, ib. p. 83, 84 
§ Idem, ib, P- 10%. 
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also chiefly consists of rice and other vegetables, 
with which they eat a little roasted flefh *. In April 
even the people of distinction eat daily, for two or 
three weeks, from ten to twelve pounds of melons ; 
and there are persons that will consume thirty-five 
pounds of that fruit, without doing themselves any 
harmt. As long as the melon season lasts, and 
that is about four months, the commen people eat 
nothing but melons and cucumbers, and the latter 
without any preparation whatever. Chardin gives 
it as his opinion, that in all France there are not so 
many melons eaten ia a whole month, as are consumed 
in Ispahan in one single day f. 

As the countries inhabited by the Turks are far 
lefs hot, and, with all their indolence, that people use 
mote motion than the Persians, so they eat in gene- 
ral more, and also more fiefh and lefs fruit than 
the Persians ||. Yet among the Turks, vegetables, 
either raw or boiled, especially rice, are the prin- 
cipal foodG]. They rarely eat beef; and in Syria 
they are so intemperate in the use of raw fruits, that 
they bring upon themselves, by that practice, dis- 
eases to which the Europeans are not subject §. The 
Arabians live almost entirely on bad baked millet 
bread **, like the inhabitants of Sennaar, who yet, 
with this diet, are said to be much more robust than 
the Europeans ++. Even among the Moors, or the 
* Chardin vol iii. p. 76. t+ Idem, ib. p.22. } Idem wdi supra. 
|| Idem, tom, iii. p. 76. @] Ludeke, p. 115. § Rufsel, p. 109 138. 
** Niebuhr, descript, p. 57. TT Letts. edifi. tom. iv. y. 14, 
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Arabs that dwell in towns in Barbary, three out of 
four persons live entirely on bread*. In Egypt no 
meat is seen on the tables of the great and opulent 
but mutton and poultry; for beef and buffalo fleth 
are only eaten by the common people ft. In April 
and May, besides fruit, only fifth is eaten, but no 
flefh ; because during the hot months they have an 
aversion to all animal viands f. 

Thus, of the nations of our quarter of the globe, 
it may, almost without exception, be affirmed, ‘that 
they eat more cooling fruits and legumes, and lefs 
fleth, and that fleth, in quality, lefs nutritious and so- 
lid, the more southward they dwell, or the hotter 
their climate. Our forefathers, on the contrary, the 
old Saxons, Danes, and Britons, ate much more 
fiefh, and much lefs bread, legumes, and fruit than 
we||; because our country, by the endlefs forests and 
morafses with which it was covered, was much 
colder and moister, than it is at present. This fre- 
quent use of simple flefh meats was not only more 
suited to the climate, and the manner of life of the 
ancient Britons, but was certainly a concomitant 
cause of the extraordinary bulk and strength which 
rendered them so formidable tothe Romans. Their 
posterity have wisely departed from the animal diet 
of their progenitors. In proportion as the great fo- 
rests have been cleared, the deep marthes drained, 
various kinds of corn and grain,—of legumes and 


* Shaw, p-188. = $ Millet, tom, ii. p. 109. f Idem, ib, 
*{] Pelloutier, tom. i, p. 467. 
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fruit trees have been introduced and planted, and 
thereby the climate of the old inhabitants has been 
mitigated. In no other clime, are, (even the men of 
nobler origin,) in a higher degree animalia omnivora, 
than in the colder half of the temperate zone ; as it 
affords all kinds of tender and solid flefh, all sorts of 
corn, vegetables, roots, and fruit, or can easily prd- 
cure them, and which taken together, yield a whole- 
some nutriment when moderately enjoyed. Physi- 
cians, therefore, when they recommend to healthy 
persons in our regions, a diet either entirely vege- 
table, or entirely animal, run counter to the analogy 
of nature, or to the manifest arrangements which 
nature has made for our benefit. NEMo. 





MANUFACTURES, 


IN UNION WITH IMPROV AGRICULTURE. 
ao 
ee 


for the Be 

Wane many of my countrymen are agitated by 
foolith politics, or idling away their time in worth- 
lefs difsipation, to the ruin of their health, fortune, 
and reputation, let me recal our attention to the con- 
sideration of those honest and commendable employ- 
ments that promote and tend to secure the peace 
and welfare of the people, and a regular administra- 
tion of government. 

There have been many crude speculations gmong 
politicians concerning the preference to be given to 
agriculture, or to commerce and manufactures’; and 
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men, inclined to the one or to the other by their habits, 
or by superficial views of complex society, have per~ 
plexed themselves and the public with theories that 
have no real foundation in the sound principles of 
political economy. 

Improvements in agriculture naturally precede im- 
._provements in manufactures; and if the seat of 
thrivmg manufactures is generally to be found 
where the former is not eminent, it will be found, 
upon due consideration, to preceed rather from the 
abundance of fuel, stone, and lime, and other accomo- 
.dations for easy settlement of the people, than that 
the prevalence of manufactures has any tendency 

to draw off capitals, injuriously, from agriculture, or 
to raise the price of country labour, to the general 
detriment of the farmer. 

If the just and luminous principles of the judici- 
ous efsayist on the Wealth of Nations fhall be finally 
adopted, and the corn tfade have a free course, un- 
fettered by laws and regulations, the farmer must 
find his account in the multiplication of the people, 
by the establifhment of new branches of manufac- 
tures; for corns of all kinds are bulky commodities, 
and must always be raised and sold to the best ad- 
vantage by the grower at home. And by the bounty 
that is thus offered for increasing the productive 
qualities of the soil, the almost infinite improvabi- 
lity of the art of agriculture will give scope to in- 
vention in that first of arts, beyond the reach of our 
present conceptions. 

The worthy Editor of this miscellany has set 
forth in some of his useful papers the wonderful ef- 
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fects of necefsity and high premium in the Creation 
ef new corn lands and garden ground in the vicinity 
of Aberdeen; and the fine crops all around Edin- 
burgh, on the Forth westward, where nothing but 
heath and muir, whin stones and broom, were to 
be found in the last century ; the improvements on 
Falkirk Muir, Flanders Mofs, and all around the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow and Paisley, sufficiently 
‘ evince the great effect which towns, composed of in- 
dustrious settlers in manufacture, has upon the in- 
crease of agricultural produce. 

In fhort I consider agriculture and manufactures 
as man and wife, the former the hardy hufband in 
the field, and the latter the thrifty laborious spinster 
in the house. 

Whom God, therefore, or the constitution of nature, 
bas joined, let no man attempt to put asunder ! 

Let every one of us, in our respective situati- 
ons promote as much as pofsible the full employ- 
ment of our capitals, of our fkill, and dexterity, in a- 
gticulture and manufactures. And let commeree be as 
inland and domestic, or as foreign and external, as 
events fhall occasion, we fhall do best never to think 
of balances of trade as sources of jealousy, or causes 
of disagreement .and foolifh enactments ; but to be 
persuaded, that home and neighbouring markets are 
the most profitable, by securing quick returns, and 
by preventing ridiculous, as well as abominable wars, 
undertaken by selfifh ministers for the extension of 
commercial monopolies. 

By universal industry the mafs of human enjoy- 
ments would be indefinitely augmented, and the non- 
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sensical ideas of the wealth and happinefs of nations 
being incompatible with each other, banifhed to the 
regions of fancy and superstition.—The subdivision 
of commercial and manufacturing prosperity among 
the various nations of the globe, will be found, in 
the end, not lefs conducive to individual, than to ge. 
neral happinefs ; and every sort of improvement 
will gradually take place according to the climates, 
circumstances, and situations of the countries in 
which they are attained. The northern and colder 
regions of the earth, will learn from experience the 
folly of attempting to produce silk, vines, or olives ; 
the torrid zone, to give up projects for supplanting 
the temperate in corn, grafs, wool, and hides; and the 
whole world would become as it were an immense fa- 
mily, in which every part of it has its proper occupa- 
tion. ; 

These reflections have occurred to me in conse. 
quence of the pleasing recollection of what has hap- 
pened in our Scotland since I was a boy, or able to 
ponder the wonderful improvements that have taken 
place among us in every department of political eco- 
nomy. 

I have resided these four years past in the south- 
ern district ef Scotland, not far from the borders of 
England ; and, when I came, listened with concern 
to the dictatorial presages of people who pretend. 
ed to be enlightened and well informed, concerning 
the impofsibility of doing any thing important for 
manufactures, in a country where fuel was brought 
all the way from Lothian, and corn was to be sent to 
Leith, or the markets of Berwick or Dalkeith. 
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Isaw the wool sent to Yorkfhire to be combed, 
sent down again to be spun, and up again to be 
wove, and down again to be bought in Scotland. I 
saw roads acrofs one of the’ finest vales in the king- 
dom impracticable to be travelled even on horse- 
back, and the people averse te have turnpike laws 
to repair or make them. 

I now see within four miles of my door, four 
score looms employed on cotton warps from Glas- 
gow, and many hands employed in tambouring cot- 
tons for the Glasgow markets. 

Galafhiels, a village on an entailed estate, the bane 
of every improvement, surmounting the great impe-_ 
diment, and rising rapidly to be a Scottifh Hudders. 
field, with 2 monthly cloth market already establith- 
ed, and affording great sales. 

The idle villages of Lafsudden and Earlston em. 
ploying thirty looms for cottons ; and more coming 
in daily. Turnpike laws pafsing for making roads 
in all directions ; the breed of theep improving, and 
fine wool laying upon fine mutton ; fulling mills, and 
carding and scribling machines, and mule jennies, 
erected at Inverleithan and Southdean; and a gene- 
ral spirit of industry awakening in the country. 

A survey of the line of inland navigation from 
Berwick into the heart of the country has been 
made by Mr Whitworth; and by and bye the 
people will render it-mo project, but an easy and 
profitable adventure. 

With respect to the dearnefs of fuel, the people 
will soon obviate this impediment by its economy 
in stoves, as is practised in other cowntries similar. 
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ly situated ; and agriculture, advanced by a grow- 
ing demand for the produce of well cultivated lands, 
will be improved far beyond what at present may be 
supposed pofsible. 

I am a farmer upon a small scale, having not 
more than thirty acres under the plough, and about 
sixty acres of upland: of lowlands I received seven. 
teen acres in a very waste condition, covered with 
broom, or sanded by the invasion of river water. 
These seventeen acres were rated at four guineas, 
I fenced it against invasion of water at a very small 
charge; and ever since for three years past, J can 
command twelve or thirteen returns of corn upon it, 
without any barren fallows ; and have sold twenty 
pounds per acre of potatoe produce from it, to the 
adjoining villagers, at four fhillings the Lothian boll. 

I have thirteen acres in garden crops, managed 
with the plough, four in turnip, three roods in field 
carrot, two roods in buckwheat, three acres in pota- 
toes, an acre in cabbage, three acres in beans, all by 
the drill ; and after all these I fhall have wheat and 
barley. 

I can venture to say that I fhall have more than 
thirty returns from my beans, and that my other 
crops are proportionably abundant. 

Let Virgil’s maxim of the exiguum colito be ob- 
served, and the best modes of management, guided 
by experience, be followed, and the produce of fine 
natural lands, even in our poor country, will be 
found to surpafs our most sanguine expectations, 
and agriculture keep pace with any degree of popu~ 
lation that our manufacturing system can create, 
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Let such sentiments and plans prevail, and I will 
be bound to keep the peace of the country, against 
all the pains and Paines that may be used to disturb 
it. 

Nothing but good can happen in an industrious 
and enlightened country; and it is to the want of 
light and of industry, that we are to impute the 
confusions and miseries of France, and of the conti- 
nent, and not to the natural principles and desire of 
freedom, 














** Hz nobis erunt artes pacisque imponere morem,”” 


** Sic patriam amplectans viam eamus O'ympo.” 
An Op Corr esPONDENT. 














READING MEMORANDUMS. 


For the Bee. 


Ler us neither think so highly of ourselves as te 
imagine we are above receiving light from books ; 
nor so meanly, as to think we cannot invent or dis- 
cover without their immediate afsistance ;—diligently 
examining, therefore, the observations -of others, let 
us trust chiefly to our Own experience. 












It is very necefsary in a polifhed age, to recom- 
mend truth by elegance, and to embellifh philosophy 
with polite literature, because small is the proporti- 
on of mankind, in such a state, who will sacrifice 
their pleasure to their improvement ; and if many 
readers are to be desired, they must be attracted by 
the graces of style, and the harmony of compositi- 
on. 
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POETRY. 


ANOTHER ODE OF HAFEZ, 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN SCOTT. 


Communicated by Asiaticus 


Uncess my fair one’s cheek be near 

To .inge thee with superior red, 

How vain, O rose, thy boasted bloom! 
Unlefs prime season of the year, 

‘The grape’s rich streams be round thee fhed, 
Alike how vain is thy perfume! 


In thrubs which fkirt the scented mead, 
Or garden’s walk embroider’d gay, 

Can the sweet voice of joy be tound? 
Unlefs, to harmonise che fhade, 

The nightingale’s soft wa «ea lay 
Pour melting melody around ? 


Thou flow’ret trembling to the gale, 
And thou, O Cyprefs! waving slow 
Thy green head in the summer air, 
Say, what will all your charms avail, 
If the dear maid whose bluthes glow 
Like living tulips, be not there ? 


The nymph who tempts with honied lip, 
With cheeks that fhame the vernal rose, 
In rapture we can ne’er behold, 

Unilefs with kifses, fond, we sip 

The luscious balm that lip bestows, 
Unilefs our arms that nymph enfold. 


Sweet is the rose impurpl’d bow’r, 

And sweet the juice distilling bright 

In rills of crimson from the vine ; 

But are they sweet, or have they pow’r 
To bathe the senses in delight, 

Where beauty’s presence does not fhine ? 


Nay, let the magic hand of art 
The animated picture grace, 

With all the hues it can devise ; 
Yet this no pleasure will impart, 
Without the soul enchanting face, 
Tinctur’d with nature's purer dyes, 





poetry. 
But what’s thy life, O Hafez ! say ? 
A coin that w.il no value bear, 
Although by thee ’tis priz’d in vain, 
Not wor to be thrown away Tf, 
At the: inquet of thy fair, 
Where boundiefs love and pleasure reign ! 


The beautiful little poem that follows, is copied from the Edinburgh Evening 
Ccurant of November 26, 1792. 


A SONG FOR SEVENTY. 


I orp you Mary, told you true, 
Ir love to favour had a claim, 
That all its wifhes warm’d my breast, 
And you were still the cons-ant theme 
I told you, then, if mine you were, 
The pride of rank you must forego, 
And all the pomp of drefs resign, 
* For wealth 1 had not to bestow ; 
And, Mary, thou didst not reprove, 
But bade me hope, and bade me love. 


O! Mary, on thy lovely neck 
The diamond fhone with sweeten’d glance, 
Ani graceful was the silken robe 
That mark’d thy motions in the dance; 
And joyous were the pompous crowd, 
Thy birth entitled thee to join 5 
But pomp, and wealth, and friends, you left, 
To be acknowledg’d, Mary, mine; 
Thou, lovely, didst my suit approve, 
And bade me hope, and bade me love. 


*Tis long now, Mary, since we met: 

Stiff are my joints, and hoar my hair 5 
Ev'n your cheek too the wrinkles mark, 

And yet, my love, you’re wondrous fair 5 
And were the wrinkles stronger still, 

While accents cheerful grac’d your tongue, 
How could I but think on those smiles 

And accents that adorn’d thee young ; 
When thou, love, didst my suit approve, 
And bade me hope, and bade me love ? 


{ This alludes to the oriental custom of throwing away handfuls of a 
smaH coin, called, among other mames, zisar, to the populace, at public 
entertainments, and upon other occasiuns of festivity, as marriage, pre~ 
cefsion, and the like 3 the eager multitude catch the falling gift im 
cloths stretched on stitks for the purpose. 





poetry. 
How often, Mary ? has my heart 
With secret rapture beat thy praise, 
While on your breast our infanis hung, 
I mark’d their mother’s tender gaze 5 
And still, my love, thy lad is-proud, 
Old as he is,-he’sproud to see 
The younkers arxious for thy love, 
Come fondling round their Gran’am’s knee, 
O blefs the cay you did approve, 
And bace me hope, and bade me love! 


O Mary! much I owe thy care: 

Life’s best of blefsings still you. gave ; 
But now our various duties past, 

Our nearest prospect is the grave : 
Yet conscious ot a virtuous lite, 

We fhrink not from the solemn scene ; 
Sigh, sigh we must that we shall part, 

But soon, my love! we'll meet again, 
Where endlefs pleas..res we fhall prove, 
Nor ever, ever cease to love, 


Edinburgh, Nev. 26. 


SONNET TO THE MOON. 

Br wp from thy throne, fair emprefs of the night! 
And as thou iook’st o’er earth with eye serene, 
Marking thy fhadowy paintings on the green, 

And bright’ning heav'n with silver streaming light 5 


O! if in all thy course, divinely bright, 
Thou see’st one wretch in felon malice mean, 
Debase the varied beauty of the scene, 

Or one fell murd’rer burst the bands of night, 


Dart through his soul, severely bright, a ray 

Whose living splendor thal! his hand arrest ; 
And to his guilty conscious spirit say, 

«¢ Though thou may’st live unknown to law’s behest, 
** And hide thy deeds from mortals and the day, 


** Yet conscience’ worm = in thy breast.” 
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letter from Arcticns. 


ARCTIC NEWS. 


gins i Sra SO 


The tberian ruby. 


Pyorresson Heaman,“a German employed by government 
ia the mineral department of Siberia, has lately discover- 
ed in that country a most curious and beautiful species of ru- 
by-coloured thorl, which from its great hardnefs takes a fine 
pulith, and is named, with some appearance of truth, the 
Siberian ruby. It is certainly valuable and unique ; more 
especially as the small quantity found by the profefsor is 
all already disposed of for rings, earings, &’c. and no more. 
as yet discovered after much diligence. It is supposed by 
him to have been pent up in the fifsure of a granite roek, 
decomposed by time, and forming the bed where he found 
it, a mafsof felt-spath, quartz, mica, &’c. all reduced to 
sand or gravel, the ordinary component parts of that spe- 
cies of rock, which he supposed to have once stood there, 
This ingenious supposition was supported by several argu- 
ments which we have no room for, and by the nature of 
this ridge of mountains running in the line where thigguby 
fhorl lay. I take no notice here of the singular erysta- 
lization and configuration of this gem ; as the intention of 
these fhort notices is rather to raise than satisfy curiosity, 
and to call the attention of mineralogic dillettanti to the 
curious productions of the European Peru, which Siberia cer-- 
tainly is in some measure might become.so in a great 
degree was that — 7 country properly peopled, 
and sufficiently explored and cultivated, which cannot be 
done without a much greater proportion of inhabitants. 
Nothing can be more interesting to the philosophic na- 
turalist, than the changes that curious part of the globe has 
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undergone; where by little and little almost every curio. 
sity, metal, and gem, of the East is found, even to the re. 
mains of the elephant and rhinoceros, in such immense 
quantity, as to contrast singularly with its present climate, 
These remarks apply to both the European and Asiatic 
parts of it. 


General diffusion of silver. 

Ihave lately received a very curios communication from 
a friend in Bernaul, near the silver mines of Kolivan, om 
the borders of China. 

It is well known that the experiments of the great Swe- 
dith mineralogist, Bergman, led him to conclude, that, next 
to iron, gold was the metal most universally diffused 
through matter jn general. 

General Millar, governor of the district of Kolivan, by 
a similar chemical research, has found a simular diffusion 
of silver in all the earths and stones of his government, 
which have fallen under his examination. Even porphyry 
contains a minute portion, so that it seems only the wide 
and minute diffusion of the precious metals, and- the ex- 
pence of extracting them, which makes them so rare, ra- 
ther than their scarcity in the mafs of the globe. 

e Singular crystalixation of silver. 

I fhall now finifh my present budget of Arctic news with 
an article interesting at least to your chemical readers, re- 
ceived from the same gentleman. 

A Mr Smyde, emplvuyed in afsaying the minerals at Ke- 
livan, had occasion, in the course of his businefs, to add 
to a solution of silver in t s acid, a certain por- 
tion of Zinc; which mixture afterwards set aside, and 
forgot for upwards of a year, when, to the great surprise 
of that gentleman, he found init a beautiful crystalization of 
silver, similar to what is sometimes found naturally in the 


bowels of the earth, and which the origin of has so much 
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puzzled mineralogists. Much attracted by this unexpected 
phenomenon, he long endeavoured to imitate it, without 
effect ; however, at length my friend informs me, he has 
found out the circumstances on which that configuration de- 
pends ; and can now produce it at pleasure. I {hall pro-. 
bably be informed in the course of next winter of the ra- 
tionafe of the procefs, and {hall communicate it through the 
medium of the Bee. My ingenious friend offers to me as a 
query, whether admixture of zinc, which has so singular 
an effect on silver, may not be instrumental in producing 
the beautiful crvstajizations of other metals in a native 
state, which Siberia so often exhibits; particularly our bean- 
tifu' crystalized arborizetion of native copper, which re- 
sembles burnifhed gold more than a base metal? Thus 
ends my budget on the present occasion ; and I beg those 
who may wiih to see a greater variety of topics from this 
country, to recollect, that the subjects treated in general, 
are the most proper and prud‘nt in the situation of 


Imperial Corps of Axcticus, 
Nobles and Cadets. ; 


—.——_____ -__-_,__ 


ON “LA Le SIVE LETTERS, tc. 
Sir 


; be Edzuor of the Bee. 

1, my Hints to the Learned, and Gleaningsof Biography, 
which have frequently found a place in your respectable 
miscellany, I have’had occasion to thow the importance 
of attending to the characteristic correspondence of emi- 
nent persons; and have indicated many of the reposi- 
tories in Europe, where suc ) interesting documents are 
easily accei-ible. 

Many isolated papers of this kind are lost in the cabi- 
nets of private families, that might be produced without 
any impropriety, and throw a blaze of light upon the 
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manners and priaciples of the times in which they were 
written, and by being preserved in your miscellany, serve 
as materials for future historians and biographers ; while, 
in the meantime, if. accompanied with preper. elucidati- 
ons, they could not fail of proving very entertaining to 
your readers. 

Much as I approve of the structure of your miscellany, 
there is no part of it that attracts my attention more 
than the protection it offers to fugitive papers of the 
nature I have described, which, from the want of such 
an asylum, are lost for ever, by the indiscriminate de- 
struction of what are commonly called of usele/s papers. 

Let us only reflect fora moment on the lights that 
have been afforded to history, science, and literature, by 
the Paper Offices, in the different repositories of the Eu- 
ropean nations, by the volumes of letters contained in 
in public libraries, and by the publication of the Commer. 
eta Epistoica of eminent and4garned persons. “How plea- 
sing it would be to find this invitation producing in the 
Bee, letters of Buchanan to Montaigne, and Montaigne’s 
answers; letters of Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland ; of 
Lethington ; of Sidney, and Greville ; of Luther and the 
Elector of Saxony ; of Tycho Brache and Kepler; such as 
have never hitherto met the eye of the public, and that 
might cast new lights on their private character and sen- 
timents. If my feeble voice could make itself be heard, 
I have little doubt that the Bee might be adorned with 
such productions ; and feeble as it is, I raise its highest 
motes to excite an attention ‘to its honest and worthy pur- 
pose. In the course of a long literary life, it has never 
deen silent, and may find at last, by perseverance, what it 
could not obtain by its impo.tance, or its extent. I em, 
Sir, your wellwither, ALBANICUS 
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jethhe ate 
Observations on the above. 

‘Tue Editor is much obliged to this very ingénious cor- 
respondent for the above hints, and many others of equal 
importance; and will think himiself very happy, if he 
fhall be favoured with any interesting papers of the nature 
above specified: but he begs leave at the same time 
to afsure his readers, that it is far from his in- 
tention to convert his miscellany into an antiquarian re- 
pository. Papers that contain useful information, or af- 
ford an agreeable relaxation to the mind, will be always re- 
ceived with pleasure, by’whomsoever they may be writ- 
ten; but trivial and uninteresting matters, though they 
had been written by the greatest man that ever lived, will 
not be admitted merely because of the name of the wri- 
ter. Many literary forgeries are now pafsed upon the 
world; nor does the Editor pretend to say he could de- 
tect such as might be attempted to be pafsed upon him. 
He cannot even pretend to enter upon that difficult line 
of investigation. The only sure rule of conduct there- 
fore he has to adopt in his situation, is, merely to judge 
of the intrinsic merit of the pieces themselves that may 
be offered to him. Cuz bono, is the question he fhall ever 
put to himself on these occasions ; and if he finds it can- 
not be easily answered, he must decline inserting the per- 
formances. By adhering to this conduct he hopes to con- 
tinue to merit the approbation of his candid readers. 

Let him not however be here supposed to disapprove 
the publication of letters ¢f every sort, that may have been 
written by men of eminence. He knows the im- 
portant uses that may otcasionally be made even of the 
most trivial of these by studious persons; but as there 
are few who read merely with these views, and as these 
few would with to find the matter they are in quest of 
comprefsed into as small a size as pofsible, without 

VOL. xii, AA 
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Being intermingled with other matter ; these he thinks 
fhould in general be publifhed in a separate collection by 
themselves, which .may be bought by those only who: 
with to enter deeply into researches of the kind that 
these serve to elucidate. 

The following fhort letter, which has been brought to 
light by the laudable research of lord Hailes, to whom 
the literary world lies under the highest obligations, de- 
serves a place in every repository, for the clafsic purity of 
the stile, fhe genuine politenefs which it pofsefses, and 
fine taste it displays. 


The dutchefs dowager of Lenox to king James*. 

My soverercn Lorn, 

“ According to your majesty’s gracious pleasure signi- 
fied unto me, i have sent a young man to attend you, ac- 
companied with a widow’s prayers and tears, that he may 
wax old in your majesty’s service; and in his fidelity and 
affection may equal his ancestors departed: so {hall he 
find grace and favour in the eyes of my lord the king; 
which will revive the dying hopes, and raise the dejected 
spirits, of a comfortlefs mother. Your majesty’s most 
humble servant,” Ka. Lenox. 


It has been often remarked with great justice that la- 
dies write with much mose elegance and ease than men; 
and this letter, if compared with others at the same peri- 
od, will be admitted as a proof of it. The following let- 
ter, written by the wife of the famous duke of Bucking- 
ham to the same king, will serve as a foil to it. 


® James the first of England. ‘This autchefs of Lenox was the 
daughter and heir of Gervase, lord Lethington, the widow of Esme, third 
duke ef Lenox, and the mother ef many heroes. Note of lord Hailes. 
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Ta king James. 

May iT PLeas your Macestie, 

“ T have receved the two boxes of drid ploms and 
graps, and the box of violatt caks, and chickens; for all 
which I most humbly thank your majestie. 

“| hope my lord Annan * has tould your majestie that 
I did mean to wene Mall very fhortly. I weod not by 
any mens a-don it, till I had furst made your majestie ac- 
quanted with it ; and by reason my .cusen Bret’s boy 
has binne’ ill of latt, for fere thee fhould greeve and spyle 
her milk, maks me very desiorous to wene her. And I 
thinke thee is ould enufe, and I hope will endure her we- 
ning very well; for I thinke there was never child card 
lefs for the brest than thee dos; so I do entend to 
make trial] this night how the will endure it. This 


day praying for your majestie’s health and longe life, I 
humbly take my leave. Your majestie’s most hymbel ser- 
vant,”? ; K. Buckincnam. 
—— 
As a farther specimen of the royal correspondence in 
those days, I add the following letter from the famous 
duke of Buckingham to the same king James. 


Dear Dap anv Gossip, 
“ Yesterday we got hither so early, that I had time to 


see over a good {part of my works here. ‘This afternoon 
I will see the rest. I protest to God the chiefest plea- 
sure I have in them, is, that I hope they will please you, 
and that they have all come by and from you. I am now 


® The person intrusted with this important commifsion concerning the 
weaning of Mall, was Sir John Murray of the bedchamber, created vis- 
count Annan by king Jam-s. Nete of lord Hailes. 
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going to give my redeemer thanks for my maker *. ‘The 
afternoon I will spend in viewing the rest. To-morrow 
the t threaten to be early up, being of my 
mind impatient te be with you. We thall have need of 2 
coach of yours or Babie Charles,to make the way thort, 
I could write to the equeries to send them to Thur- 
Jo, seven miles on this side Newmarket; but I will be be- 
holden to none but my kind master and purveyor, who 
never failed me when I had need; therefore bestir thee, 
and [two words illegible] duty. I will give no thanks for 
nothing, till | may do it on my knees; so I crave your 
biefSing, as your majesty’s most humble slave and dog,’ 
Stiniz.” 

These letters are transcribed from a book publithed by 
ord Hailes in the year 1766, which is now seldom to be 
met with, entitled Memorials and Letters relating to the 
history of Britain in the reign of king James 1. In which 
many other particulars, highly characteristic of the people, 
and the manners of the times, occur; and from which [ 
fhall perbaps make a few other quotations, if these fhall 
seem to be received with favour. 


IMPORTANT Pte TO MANUFACTURERS. 


‘Tur ice is now broken. Manufactures, without the aid of 
bounties, or premiums, or bribes, or any of those arts that 
have so often been tried to force businefs, contrary to na- 


* By this blasphemous exprefsion the writer means to compliment his 
majesty with the name of maker. He was indeed the bountiful maker of 
that overgrown fortune which he had obtained by a series.of such despi- 
©.b e flat eries as the above. Edit. 


+ He mein: h's mother and his wife, but the exprefsion which he 
uses is ncied-bly grofs. The seme exprefsicn is repeated in other of his 
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ture, ate now about to be establithed in the Hebrides, 
merely for the profit of the manufacturer, the only sure 
foundation on which they can ever stand. These, it is 
to be supposed, will gradually extend themselves. The 
people will then find employment at home. Instead of 
being a uselefs burden upon the land, they will be- 
come respectable purchasers of its produce. Those fet- 
ters that have chained them down to idlenefs and poverty 
will be broken, and they will become active citizens of 
the state. 

Mr David Dale, and Walter Campbell of Shawfield, esq. 
proprietor of the isiand of Isla, two men whose names 
will long be reveied in the west of Scotland, have effec- 
ted this desirable change. Mr Dale, finding that his de- 
mand for manufactures far exceeds what he could supply 
by means of the hands he can obtain in Lanarkihire, ap- 
plied to Mr Campbell, who resides nearly one half of the 


yeat in Islay, to see if he could find any weavers in that 
island who would engage to work to him; offering, if Mr 
Campbell would become surety to the amount of L.2000, 
that the goo 's he should entrust among his people to that a- 
mount’ fhould be faithfully accounted for to him, he would 
in that @ase engage to find constant work for fifty looms 
in the oe Mr Campbell, who isever attentive to the 


welfar his people, and the improvement of his estate, 
and who knows their dispositions, as they do his, hesitated 
not one moment to close with the proposal; and every 
thing is now gaing forward to carry the agreement inte 
immediate execution. 

No sooner did other manuafcturers hear of this, than 
they naturally wifhed to participate in the advantages they 


letters. When the Editor said that the duke ** used the figure of pars 
pre teto, well known in vulgat rhetoric,” he had the misfortune not te 
be understood by some of bis readers. Note of lord Hailes. 
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foresaw Mr Dale would derive from this enterprise. No 
lefs than four of these have already made offer, each to 
send over to the island of Islay an overseer, well acquain- 
ted with the businefs, who would each of them under. 
take to teach thirty apprentices in the art of weaving, 
if Mr Campbell approved of the undertaking, and would 
erect convenient houses for their accommodation. Mr 
Campbell, on his part, was satisfied, if the terms they of- 
fered; fhould be such as to satisfy the other persons con- 
cerned. The manufacturers offered to take apprentices, 
if of fourteen years of age or upwards, to be bound for 
four years ; or for five years, if they were from twelve to 
fourteen years of age ;—to find them in tools, and instruct 
them in the businefs, and to allow them at the rate of L.8 
a-year, wages, during the whole time they were bound; 
and to give them, at the eud of their time, the loom and 
apparatus they had used free to themselves. These terms 
pleased the people. * Mr Campbell on his part undertook 
to build the houses. Apprentices are engaging ; and the 
whole businefs is to commence as soon as the necefsary 
accommodation can be provided for them, Thus wilt 
there be establifhed at once, in the island of Islay alone, 
no lefs than an hundred and seventy weavers, wh@Mare cer- 
tain of finding constant employment. How more 
may be formed under their auspices, time only’€an dis- 
cover. 

It is in this way I have always contended that industry 
fhould be establifhed in these countries ; and not by means 
of premiums, bounties, bribes, or charitable contribu- 
tions ; all of which are limited in their operation, and li- 
able to such abuses as to give more room to frauds and 
deceit, than to steady and unabating industry. At the pre- 
sent moment, the demand for the manufactures of Britain 
is such, as to render it impofsible for master manufac- 
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turers to execute their orders. In the road now chalked 
out to them, many thousands of useful hands may be ob- 
tained at a much more moderate rate, than in any other 
situation. Those distrefses which have driven so many of 
these valuable inhabitants to seek fhelter in a foreign land, 
will be alleviated; and instead of being a burden on the 
community, these men will add to the strength, the wealth, 
and the revenue of this country. ‘Two things ‘only are 
wanted to effect all this ; wz. that gentlemen of property 
in those parts, fhall see their interest so well, as to close 
with any proposals to that effect that may be made to 
them by manufacturers, in the same liberal way that Mr 
Campbell has done, so as to erect houses for their people 
in such places as admit of a ready communication with 
other places; and that they exert themselves to get the 
coast duty on coals taken off, and get all the narrow seas 
between the isles and the mainland, declared friths, so as to 
admit of being navigated with the same freedom as En- 


glifh friths, without which the industry of these parts 
must be loxg dreadfully reprefsed.. 

In what I here say, manufactures and agriculture alone 
are the’ objects in view ; but if the full prosperity of the 
country be aimed at, the fifheries fhould be taken into the 
account ; which, without material alterations in the salt 
laws, catmever become an object of consequence to these 


coasts. 


ANECDOTE. 
Herninio Gaiman, a Genoese, was the richest, and at the 
same time the most avaricious man of his time in Italy. 
He did not know what it was to doa kindnefs to his fel- 
low citizens, nor to be polite to strangers. Wiliam Bor- 
sieri, a man of condition, who had heard of the humour of 
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Grimaldi, went to see him one day, ata pretty enough 
house which he had caused lately te be built. After ha- 
ving seen the apartments, which were ornamented with 
curiosities, ‘‘ Well!” says the proprietor to him, “ you 
who have so extended a knowledge, can you tell me any 
thing new, which you have not seen here, and which I can 
cause to be made into a picture for this house ?” Borsierri, 
surprised at this question, answered him, that he could 
give him the subject of an excellent picture, which fhould 
represent a thing which was wanting at his house, and 
which was never seenthere, Being prefsed to tell the name 
of it, “ I would advise you,” said he, “ to make a pain- 
ting of Generosity.” Grimaldi, struck with that word, 
took his part immediately. “ Yes, Sir,” answered he with a 
vivacity which was not usual to him, “ I will cause it to 
be represented in sucha manner, that nobody fhall be able 
to reproach me with not having known it.” From that 
moment he changed his conduct entirely ; and made so 
splendid a use of his great riches, that they speak of no- 
thing but the magnificence and liberality of Gaimato1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, . 


Tne corrections by C. §. arc received, and fhall be adopted. 

The communication by Timothy Sober is come to hand andyyader con- 
sideration; 

A Constant Reader is respectfully informed, that it was altogether im- 
pofsible to comply with his request; desides the Editor has no accefs 
to obtain any original information respecting the two conspicuous charac- 
ters he mentions. 

In answer to Ower,—the Editor must wait the determination of others 
@n the subject about which he enquires ; but he hopes to have it soon. 

Neither the subject nor the ex-catien df the communication by Apis 
Amicus, deserve the notice of che readers of the Bee. His corrections 
are received. 

The communication by P. P. the Editor sugpects is not an original. 

The letter of anocher respectavle correspondgnt, whose signature he 
does net with to be mentioned, is duly received. 





